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rank. He gave special care to the financial administration,
for its successful management was an essential condition for
the welfare of the State. He decided what taxes should be
levied and how the moneys raised should be applied, and he
alone controlled the income of the imperial treasuries. The
Emperor was also supreme judge, for he was the final inter-
preter of the laws.
Another duty of the Christian ruler was the welfare of the
Christian Church, whose unity was to be the strong cultural
bond which held together the Empire. That conviction had
been formulated at the outset by Constantine the Great as
one of the axioms of imperial duty. Therefore the regulation
of the Church as the support of the State was an essential
duty and at the same time a right of the Emperor. The
Church had become the State Church; it was within the
State and was part of the State organization. Its victory had
been gained with the assistance of the Emperors. That fact
was never forgotten by the Church of the Eastern half of the
Empire; it acknowledged the ruler's authority. But the
Emperor drew permanent constitutional conclusions from
individual precedents. It is highly significant that Justinian's
code, the codification of the imperial legislation in the name
of our Lord Jesus Christ, should begin with a section on the
sublime Trinity and the Catholic faith, and should combine
in the same first book the laws relating to the order of the
Church and to defence against its enemies with the laws
concerning the position of imperial officials. In this way the
Emperor co-operated in the formation of canon law. He
did this in another way too: following Constantine's example,
he summoned the General Church Councils and presided
over their sessions either in person or by deputy. He con-
firmed their canons, gave them the force of law, and took
measures for their execution. Resistance to the decisions of
the Councils was heresy, but at the same time it was opposi-
tion to the authority of the State. When the Emperor
appointed bishops and removed those who opposed him, so
long as he did not violate the traditional forms of episcopal
elections, he might well count such intervention as part of his
duty to maintain good order in the Church.
In this way the State preserved ecclesiastical discipline,